CONTRARY to what you may be thinking, ‘Splendor in the Grass’’ is not 
being re-filmed at MPC! Natalie Eichman, left and Colette Coombs are two 
campus candidates for Miss Monterey County. Judy Sutliff and Allene 
Venegas announced their candidacies yesterday. 


Four-Year Colleges Break 
With JC Journalism Group 


The Journalism Association of 
Junior Colleges has always held its 
annual convention in conjunction 
with the California Inter-Collegi- 
ate Press Association’s annual 
conference. During the convention 
held in Sacramento two weeks 
ago, a move by the faculty advisors 
of CIPA (state colleges) was ad- 
opted by that organization, divorc- 
ing JAJC from the CIPA. 

The move was opposed by JAJC, 
which formed a committee to try 
to reunite the organizations or at 
least postpone the split. The move 
was unsuccessful. 

One reason the JAJC didn’t want 
to break with the CIPA was that 
the convention gave junior college 
students a chance to talk to stu- 
dents from four-year colleges, and 
thereby get “the inside story” on 
what the journalism departments 
at various schools are like. 

The main reason CIPA favored 
the split was that the convention 
was becoming too large, and was 
beginning to get out of hand. The 
CIPA was also worried about 
maintaining the professional qual- 
ity of workshops at these confer- 
ences, and felt that JAJC and the 
CIPA had too little in common 
to make a joint meeting profitable. 

Ron Barker of MPC was ap- 
pointed head of a committee to 
draft an editorial policy statement 
to be adopted by JAJC. This will 
involve a statement by the state- 
wide association supporting edito- 
rial freedom for the papers which 
are members of the JAJC. Other 
members of the committee are to 
be chosen later. 

Feature speaker at the conven- 
tion was Mr. Paul Veblen, execu- 
tive editor of the Santa Barbara 
News-Press. Veblen spoke of his 
city’s experience with the Birch 
Society, and how his paper dealt 
with it. Veblen indicated that the 
Society had begun a propaganda 
campaign, naming several promi- 
nent community leaders, including 
many teachers and officials at the 
University of Santa Barbara, as 
Communists. The Birch Society 
also accused local clergy of being 
Communist conspirators. The pa- 
per undertook a campaign to iden- 
tify the leaders of the movement 


Spring Prom Plans Are 
Formed by Frosh Class 


This year’s Spring Prom will 
be held June 2 from 9:30 p.m. to 
1:30 a.m., according to Tim Glee- 
son, Publicity Chairman. 

The Freshman Class, sponsors 
of the Prom, has chosen “Midnight 
Mist” as the theme for the formal 
dance. Music will be provided by 
Al Mendonsa’s Tenor Tones. 

Although the site for the dance 
has not yet been chosen, it is ex- 
pected the choice will be made 
soon. 


and to publicly expose their views, 
for the organization had been hid- 
den behind a wall of secrecy. 

Mr. Veblen said that the city 
newspaper is the weapon with 
which to fight extremist infiltra- 
tion into any city. He concluded 
by saying that if the paper refuses 
to do its job, citizens in the com- 
munity should undertake the re- 
sponsibility to bring the Birch So- 
ciety or other radical groups into 
the open. 
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L.A. Meet Is Successful 


Fraternities and sororities, 
school spirit, alcohol problems, 
voting age, recognition of junior 
colleges as institutions of higher 
learning rather than secondary 
schools—these were some major 
topics discussed at the California 
Junior College Student Govern- 
ment Association State Confer- 
ence last weekend in Los Angeles. 

The bi-annual conference was 
held at the Biltmore Hotel, attend- 
ed by some 500 delegates and ad- 
visers from 72 junior colleges in 
California. The delegates from 
MPC were Jack Young, ASMPC 
President, Doug Lindberg, Vice- 
President, John Anderson, Com- 
missioner of Athletics, Judy Kleiss, 
Commissioner of Activities and 
Elaine Bennett, ICC President. 
Advisers for the delegation were 
Mr, Duncan, Sprague and Mr: 
Richard Frazer. 

Monterey delegates flew down 
to Los Angeles and arrived in 


Eleanor Roosevelt Set 


To Speak Here April 25 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, author, 
diplomat and world traveler, pays 
a return visit to MPC when she 
speaks at the Armory Wednesday, 
April 25, on “The Changes in the 
US Picture Over 50 Years.” 


She spoke to an overflow crowd 
here in January of 1960 on her 
experiences in Russia. 


Mrs. Roosevelt has been called 
“The First Lady of the World” 
and in polls taken by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion she 
topped a list of ten as the “most 
admired woman living today in any 
part of the World.” 


The 76-year old lady has been 
author of several books as well as 
a daily syndicated column, “My 
Dave 

She still works for the Demo- 
Chaticmebatiy panda thes esimencan 
Association for the United Nations. 
As a members of the US delegation 
to the UN she helped draw up the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in the late 1940’s. 


In 1952 she quit as UN delegate 
to begin her world travels. In the 
next five years she circled the globe 
three times, including a visit to the 
Soviet Union where she spoke for 
several hours to Premier Khrush- 
chev. 


The lecture commences at 8:00 
p.m. in the Armory. All interested 


UC “Subject A” Exam to 
Be Given Next Saturday 


Students planning to enter the 


University of California must take 
the “Subject A” Examination Sat- 
urday, April 14, in the MPC Li- 
brary from 9 a.m. to noon. 

Mr. August Armanasco, head of 
the foreign language department, 
and Mr. Robert Hinwood, instruc- 
tor in English, will administer the 
examination. All participants are 
required to bring registration pa- 
pers acquired in high school, the 


$1.00 fee, and pen and ink. 


should arrive early. An overflow 
will be handled in the Library Lec- 
ture Hall. 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


Spring Choral Concert Is 
First in New Music Hall 


MPC’s 60-voice Chorus and the 
College Singers will be featured in 
the Twelfth Annual Spring Choral 
Concert next Thursday at 8:30 p.m. 
in the Music Hall. 

Dr. Harvey Marshall, chairman 
of the Music Department, will di- 
Mr. John 
Erickson will conduct the College 


rect the Chorus, and 


Singers. They will be assisted by 
Miss Angie Machado. 


The chorus will present “Kyrie” 
and “Gloria” from Mozart’s Mass 
in D; selections from ‘‘The Peace- 
able Kingdom” by Randall Thom- 
son, and “To The Unknown Re- 
gion,’ a choral work by Ralph 
Vaughn Williams. 

The College Singers will sing se- 
lections from “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion” by Schutz, and a group of 
madrigals. 

This will be the first choral pre- 
sentation in the new music build- 
ing. 

The 
charge. 


public is invited without 


By JACK YOUNG 


plenty of time to make a trip 
through Disneyland before starting 
to work that evening at the first 
general assembly. After the general 
assembly, the group broke up into 
workshops. 

The workshops and the MPC 
delegates who attended them were, 
President Jack Young, Finance: 
Doug Lindberg, Intramural and 
Recreation; John Anderson, Cur- 
rent Problems; Judy Kleiss and 
Elaine Bennett, Cultural Center 
Mr. Sprague and Mr. Hrazer at- 
tended the Advisers Workshop. 

The next day the workshops 
swung into high gear and came up 
with some interesting and highly 
controversial resolutions. The most 
important item of business to be 
brought up was the proposed re- 
zoning of the regions of the 
CJCSGA. At present, the state is 
divided into three regions, North, 
South and Central. 

Two plans to change this were 
proposed. One would have seven 
regions and the other would have 
eight, the only difference being in 
the divsion of the southern schools. 
Action on the proposals will be 
taken at the State Conference next 
fall. The reasons behind dividing 
the present regions into smaller 
groups are to allow more delegates 
from each school to attend the re- 
gional meetings and to cut the ex- 
pense involved in hosting confer- 
ences. 

Other major issues such as fra- 
ternities and sororities for JCs and 
more state aid all seemed to hinge 
around the fact that junior colleges 
are still recognized by the state as 
high schools in the Education 
Code. The general assembly has 
passed a resolution asking the 
state to recognize the fact that jun- 
ior colleges are colleges in every 
sense of the word and should be so 
treated. 


Hogans Sponsor Evening 
Of Fun, Frolic Tomorrow 

A Recreation Night will be spon- 
sored by the Hogans tomorrow 
evening at the Student Union from 
Ses0, until 2 pin: 

There will be dancing, ping- 
pong, card playing, and the snack 
bar will be open. Admission is free 
to ASMPC members. 

Joe Cota, business manager of 
the club, has been in charge of the 
arrangements. 


Baus 


Other resolutions of major im- 
portance to come out of the con- 
ference were a recommendation to 
Congress to increase the Fulbright 
Scholarship Plan, a resolution to 
inform the state legislature that 
CJCSGA favored the passage of 
bills to grant more state aid to 
California colleges, and the setting 
up of a School-Spirit Clinic to help 
work out problems of apathy in 
junior colleges. 

The conference was not all work, 
however, and the host colleges saw 
to that. Two dances were held for 
the purpose of meeting students 
from other colleges and to allow 
the delegates to unwind after meet- 
ings and workshops. The enter- 
tainment at the dances left nothing 
to be desired. The first night, the 
Four Preps put on a tremendous 
show that all but brought the house 
down. The second night saw the 
Whiskey Hill Singers of Kingston 
Trio fame and the Gold Coast 
Singers put on an equally enter- 
taining show. The Gold Coast 
Singers, Ed Rush and George 
Cromarty, are alumni of MPC. 


Students Attend 
Nixon Parley 


“Speakers who refuse to comply 
with the laws of the land and who 
refuse to testify before congres- 
sional committees should not be 
hired by tax-supported institutions 
to express their views.” 

This was the answer ex-Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon gave 
to a question asked by Mike Lon- 
don, an MPC student, at a press 
conference Tuesday at the Mark 
Thomas Inn. 

The question concerned the re- 
cent controversy at MPC over the 
hiring of certain “controversial” 
speakers. “Do you feel that a col- 
lege should be an open forum for 
ideas, having the right to choose 
speakers of any belief if they 
choose to?” London asked. 

Nixon did not elaborate on his 
reply. 

Shelley Burrell, Mela Ferrer, 
Lynda Jasper and Mike London, 
all students at MPC, were ushered 
into a closed press conference at 
the Mark Thomas Inn in hopes of 
exchanging words with Nixon dur- 
ing his brief stay on the Monterey 
Peninsula. 


IS STUDENT GOVERNMENT REALLY MICKEY MOUSE? No, this is actu- 
ally a picture of the MPC delegates to the recent CJCSGA conference as 
they take time out at Disneyland. Left to right are John Anderson, Doug Lind- 
berg, Minnie Mouse, Elaine Bennett, Mickey Mouse, Judy Kleiss and Jack 


Young. 
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4 EL YANQUI 
EDITORIALS 


A Tool of Knowledge 


This year’s theme of National Library Week, April 8-14, is “Read 
and Watch your World Grow.” This may be interpreted as watching 
your world of knowledge grow. President Kennedy said, concerning 
Library Week, “Books and libraries and the will to use them are among 
the most important tools our nation has to diffuse knowledge and to de- 
velop our powers of creative wisdom.” 


He went on to comment en the gap in our nation-wide facilities. “A 
majority of elementary schools have no libraries at all.” 


In light of this, we are fortunate to have the system that is available 
in our community. 


There are several features of our campus library that few students 
know about. For example, the library has the entire New York Times 
on microfilm, as well as other journals and magainzes. This reference is 
available to students on request. If a student cannot find a book in the 
library, the librarian will order it from one of the libraries in the country 
through the inter-library loan system. Our library can even borrow books 
from the Library of Congress. 


The goal of our library during this week, for that matter, during the 
whole year, is to get students to use its facilities more. 


As a college, we are interested in broadening our intellectual hori- 
zons. El Yanqui therefore strongly urges students to use the library, 
which is, in President Kennedy’s words, “one of the richest and more 
enduring assets of our historical heritage.” 


MPC in The Hole 


To those of us who have to worry about falling into one of the 
bottomless pits in the large parking lot, the repair of this short stretch 
of “no-man’s-land” becomes almost vital. To those who have small 
foreign cars which don’t float too well, the matter becomes “sink or 
swim” whenever it rains. 


The only real purpose those holes serve is to keep speed down. 
But this is an accidental benefit(?), as the holes were put there by an 
act of nature, and by no action of man. 


This brings us to the crux of the matter. Can’t something be done 
about this? Can’t MPC spend a few dollars and have this fixed? These 
chuck-holes are vexing to both teacher and student, and it would certainly 
be in the public interest to have the offending area resurfaced. 


The Bond Election 


The Bond Issue election on April 10 is the completion of unfinished 
business between the Monterey Union High School District and the Mon- 
terey Peninsula Junior College District. 


As of July 1, 1961, the junior college district has been separate from 
the high school district. The college is still renting the campus, however. 
If the bond is passed, the college district will then buy the campus. This 
is necessary to finish the business transactions between the two districts. 
There is no other issue involved. 


Morally, when the voters decided to separate from the high school 
district, they took on the obligation to own the campus. For this reason, 
El Yanqui endorses the bond campaign. 


In any case, we urge those students eligible to vote to do so and those 
ineligible to encourage their parents to vote! 


The Voice Box 


This columm is designed as an outlet for editors of EL YANQUI. 
The opinions expressed here are not necessarily those of EL YANQUI 
or the Monterey Peninsula College, but those of the writer. 


By RON BARKER, Editorial Editor 


An editorial in the Monterey Peninsula Herald on March 23 made a 
statement to the effect that there are not two sides to a question. The 
reason the editorial got away with this is that the question involved was 
freedom and democracy, and what American would argue against freedom 
and democracy? 


This appeal overlooked the argument used against democracy that it is 
too dangerous to itself, since it permits anybody to say what he thinks. 
Any society which permits a great number of conflicting ideas to be ex- 
pressed is necessarily inviting dissension, which is considered by many to 
be dangerous. 

But the purpose of democracy is to let these ideas be expressed. I, 
for one, am willing to let anyone get up and say what’s on his mind, even 
if he is a Communist, as long as he plays by the rules established in the 
Constitution. I am not going to ask that he be shut up. I may not agree 
with him, and I certainly don’t agree with the Communists, but I am will- 
ing to take the risk inherent in democracy and let him be heard. 

To say that there aren’t two sides to the Communism-Democracy 
question is to say that there is no question. Can we honestly hold this opin- 
ion when countries in Asia, Latin America and other under-developed areas 
of the world are choosing Communism over democracy? There may be no 
question for us on this issue because of our beliefs, but there is a question 
for others. We can’t always run away from a problem by saying it isn’t 
there. 

But tha greatest fault of the “one side” phliosophy is that it may too 
easily spread to other issues than Communism and Democracy. If the 
idea is true in one case, why shouldn’t it be true in another? 

To say that there is but one side to a question would be to denounce 
basic concepts of democracy and freedom. It is only one step from perse- 
cuting minorities for their beliefs if they choose to voice them. It is the 
same idea that the Communists are preaching ... that they are right, and 
there is no other way than Communism. 

To accept the idea that there is only one side to a question, any ques- 
tion, is to give up freedom and democracy. 
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Apatheticitis? 


While we once vowed that apathy would never again (this year) 
be brought up in an El Yanqui editorial, we weren’t counting on the 
subject being raised in other quarters. 

We agree with Dr. Huber on many points of “the apathy prob- 
lem” at MPC; we disagree on others. We might mention here that 
there are two levels of student activity that must be considered. The 
first involves social activity, which is primarily what Dr. Huber was 
referring to. The second level involves service activity. Both of these 
levels must be fully functioning for the whole student body to be active, 
or to be a “Go Group,” to use the vernacular. 

Nobody can call MPC apathetic as far as attendance at football 
games and dances is concerned. But these events are on the social 
level, and we can’t call the school energetic on this basis alone. What 
about the disassociated attitude students have toward ICC and the 
club program? What about the lack of interest in student government, 
for it is obvious there isn’t much, or why would so few candidates turn 
out for the last election? Why isn’t there a sophomore class president 
yet, with a third of the semester gone? If we truly have a strong Inter- 
Club Council, we can expect a shot in the arm for the club program 
sometime soon, preferably before finals week. 

El Yanqui looks hopefully for some meaningful legislation to come 
from Student Council this semester, but again, the semester is already 
one third over. While the faculty guidance in the various organizations 
may be of high quality, it still remains for the students to do something 
on their own. 

While we believe the Student Body at MPC is healthy, we also 
believe it is definitely in need of a ‘booster’ shot to immunize it 
against “apatheticitis.” 


The Little Brothers? 


Junior College journalists were divorced by their “upper division 
brethren” two weeks ago. 

In a move initiated by the faculty advisors of the California Inter- 
Collegiate Press Association, the four year colleges voted to no longer 
hold their annual convention with the JAJC. 

This move, according to Frank Tennant, Executive Secretary of 
the faculty group of the CIPA, has been planned for some time. But 
it was a complete surprise to the JAJC student section, and many of the 
CIPA students weren’t aware of what was going on. 

The move will probably hurt the four year colleges in the long 
run, because the “junior journalists’’ have had their feelings hurt. 
When a committee from the JAJC tried to deal with the CIPA, it was 
rather summarily treated, and many a committeeman was more than a 
little upset. They were dealt with like the “poor cousin.” This will not 
endear these students to the schools that voted for the separation. 

This is crucial. The four year papers get their editors mostly from 
ex-editors on JC newspapers. If these journalists decide to go to other 
colleges than those which led the move, in a few years the four year 
institutions are going to be hurting as far as the school paper is 
concerned. 

El Yanqui does not see this move as anything but detrimental. 
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Hail the SU! 
By DIANE DRENNON 


O Student Union of MPC 

Why must you so dirty be? 

With all thy tables so ashy and 
and brown, 

With cigarette butts strewn 


terey, California. around, 

News Editor Frank McConnell The coffee stains on floors and 
Editorial Editor Ron Barker 

Feature Editor Susan Ingram walls 

Sports Editors Cat ota The studious scholars convers- 
Photographers George Ow, ing et al. 


Don Schneider 

Reporters: Shelley Burrell, John Cooke, Di- 

ane Drennon, Vicki Duncan, Mela Ferrer, 

Gerald Genovese, Mil Hawkins, Steve Hover, 

Susan Ingram, Terry Kelly, Gerald Leiber, 
Roy Regester, Sally Weltz, Jack Young. 


O Student Union of MPC 
Why must you so dirty be? 


LETTERS 


Stop! 

To the Editor: 

I hope that this letter will bring 
some attention to our often men- 
tioned but very neglected Free Ex- 
pression Board. The only thing 
that appears on the board at the 
present time is the poster pro- 
claiming the board’s use and the 
Student Council’s policy for its 
use. 

In my opinion, the statement of 
policy is considered a censorship 
by the majority of the student 
body, therefore negating the pur- 
pose behind the Free Expression 
Board. A _ rebellious attitude is 
taken by the students, leading to a 
boycott of the board because of 
the policy. I feel, and I have good 
reason to believe that many others 
will agree with me, that censorship 
should be used by the individual 
using the board before he posts his 
material, not dictated by the Stu- 
dent Council. Although students 
in the past may have abused this 
privilege, I feel that if the Ad- 
ministration will show some re- 
spect toward the students’ future 
use of the board, the students will 
in turn show their maturity by re- 
specting the: wishes of the Admin- 
istration and the Student Council 
by being discreet in the use of the 
board. 

In closing I request that the state- 
ment of policy be removed from 
the Free Expression Board, mak- 
ing it a truly free expression board 
censored only by the individuals 
submitting material. — George J. 
Sharples. 


Wright Salutes 


To the Editor: 

In these days of hyper-active 
pressure groups, perhaps the most 
pressured group is the college 
faculty and administration. It is no 
secret that forces are brought to 
bear on these people through gov- 
ernment fund _ sources, political 
and ideological interest groups, as 
well as by the parents and tax- 
payers. It is indeed a wonder that 
a college functions with or in spite 
of these forces. 

MPC has recently come under 
attack for hiring controversial 
speakers and for letting them speak 
unencumbered by labels or predis- 
positions, The college has stood its 
ground not only for the basic free- 
dom of ideas, but also for the bene- 
fit of our education. 

Can you imagine a science pro- 
fessor being required to preface a 
discussion of Oppenheimer’s work 
with a documentary, written by a 
right wing extremist, stating the 
political affiliations of Oppenheim- 

s family. Don’t laugh. The Ides 
of March are upon us. 

In the midst of this attack on our 
community cultural program, the 
MPC Faculty Association has is- 
sued a statement, printed in Mon- 
day’s Herald, which supported the 
college’s policy and which attacked 
the impingement on freedom of 
speech. 

It is with great pride that I 
salute our faculty, individually and 
severally, for their courage and 
forebearance in standing up to be 
counted. They have supported a 
traditional academic heritage of 
freedom of ideas and freedom 
of voice with which to express 
them. 

I consider it an honor to sit ac- 
ross a podium from men and 
women of this caliber for it is 
through them that we will be 
equipped to face an outrageous fu- 
ture. Prescott J. Wright 


JC Enrollment Up 24% 


Total enrollment in Fall 1961 for 
all junior colleges in the 50 states, 
Canal Zone, Guam and Puerto 
Rico shows an increase of 24 per 
cent over enrollment two years ago, 
in 1959, increasing from 640,527 to 
794,811. 
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Revised Traffic System 
Proposed By Committee 


A Student Council committee is 
surveying road and traffic condi- 
tions on campus. Committee mem- 
bers Charles Hoisington, Al Dahl- 
strand and Gary Bierman have pre- 
pared a map with suggested traffic 
alterations and improvements. 


Chuckholes in the roads are to 
be repaired during Spring vacation, 
according to Dean Ralph Smith. 
The holes have been temporarily 
filled with gravel, he said. 

The committee proposed remov- 
ing the Do Not Enter sign posted 
on the left-hand side of the volley- 
ball courts and instead permitting 
traffic to enter or to make a U-turn 
in the area.(See A and B on Map.) 

As noted on the map, traffic 
would flow in both directions 
everywhere on campus except in 
front of the administration build- 
ing. A one-way sign is to be posted 
by the building requiring traffic to 
move northward only. 

A new student exit was suggest- 
ed across a corner of the faculty 
parking lot (C). This would in- 
volve taking out two faculty and 
two student parking areas but 
would ease traffic congestion. Cars 
would not be allowed to enter this 
area (C). 

Cars coming from the adminis- 
tration building could enter the 
parking lot only by road (D). 


The angle of the parking lots in 
front of the administration build- 
ing (EF) would be changed because 
of the proposed one-way regula- 
tion. 


A crosswalk is suggested lead- 
ing across the road from the park- 
ing lot to the music building. There 
is one now leading to the engine- 
ering building. 

The Student Council has approv- 
ed Charles Hoisington’s proposal 
that the college Board of Trustees 
change the speed limit on cam- 
pus roads to 25 mph from the pre- 
sent 15 mph. One exception would 
call for a 15 mph limit in front of 
the Student Union and administra- 
tion building because of pedes- 
trians. The proposal will be pre- 
sented at a Board meeting. 


The traffic committee would like 
to see money from citations turned 
over to students in the form of 
loans. A student unable to pay a 
campus traffic fine could borrow 
funds from the student traffic loan 
fund. The money received from the 
fines has been going to the city. 

The committee also suggested 
having a standing committee each 
semester as part of the Student 
Council to study campus traffic 
problems, and to continue to have 
the Monterey Police Department 
issue tickets. 


Mandel, North Differ On 
Who Started the Cold War 


A full house greeted Mr. Wil- 
liam Mandel and Dr. Robert North 
at the third and final session of 
the “Soviet Pattern” evening Iec- 
ture series. 

The two men engaged in a type 
of debate, being given time to make 
statements in connection with pre- 
vious points brought up in the 
series and to come to some sort of 
conclusion at the end of the eve- 
ning. The rest of the debate was 


devoted to answering questions 


from the audience. 


Mandel began by differing with 
Dr. North on the foundation of 
“agricultural miracles.” Mandel 
had claimed that the Soviets have 
accomplished such a miracle since 
World War II, and North claimed 
they had not. North’s argument is 
that you can’t judge agricultural 
progress on the number of acres 
planted, but you must consider the 
total yield of the crops. Mandel 
countered by pointing out that 
the Soviets were starving af- 
ter the war, “and they’re not now.” 


Mandel also accused the West of 
starting the Cold War, stating that 
Churchill was “responsible for a 
river of blood,” and he tried fur- 


Band, Orchestra Festival 
To be Held Tomorrow 


The annual High School Band 
and Orchestra Festival will be 
hosted this year by the MPC Mu- 
sic Department and the Band Club 
tomorrow at 9 a.m. at the Armory. 


Over 400 students are expected 
to attend from Monterey Union 
High School and from high schools 
in Pacific Grove, Carmel, Santa 
Cruz, Watsonville, King City and 
San Lorenzo Valley. 


Prof. Edwin Kruth, director of 
the band program at San Francisco 
State College, will be a guest at 
the festival. A wind ensemble from 
the college will accompany him, 
and they will critique performances 
of the different groups. 


The public is invited without 
charge. 


ther support this assumption by 
claiming that the Russians pulled 
out of most of Europe after the 
War. 


North countered this accusation 
by explaining the “different lenses”’ 
worn by the Soviet and Western 
historians. According to Commu- 
nist doctrine, only the Capitalists 
can be responsible for trouble, he 
said. 

During an attack on United 
States Mandel 
termed the Army Language School 


foreign police, 


a “spy training” center. This com- 
ment was met with jeers and 
laughter. 


Mandel commented during the 
evening that private profits, espe- 
cially in the munitions field, leads 
to war. He said that as long as we 
have private industries owning pro- 
perty and maintaining factories in 
other countries, we are bound to 
get in trouble. The small nations 
of the world, such as Cuba, are not 
going to stand for foreign domina- 
tion anymore. 


North called this theory of pro- 
fits causing war a Communist doc- 
trine, straight from the Commu- 
nist Manifesto. He said that many 
other factors are involevd. (Dr. 
North is working on a study at 
Stanford to determine the causes of 
conflict.) If this theory is true, 
North said, “then the West is re- 
sponsible for all wars... think it 
over.” | 


Both speakers concluded that it 
was necessary for us to guard our 
liberties, saying they are what 
count. Mandel added that to main- 
tain our liberties, we must keep 
away from war with Russia. 


“East Lynne” on Tonight 
With Four MPC Players 


Four MPC students are featured 
in a new play, “East Lynne,” open- 
ing at the First Theatre tonight. 

The Mississippi river boat melo- 
drama, which plays until June, in- 
cludes Roselle Weinfield, Lance 
Lindsay, Butch Williams and Bob 
Nixon. 
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Music and Arts Hold Key 


To Benson Personality 


By GERRY LEIBER 


Jack Benson, night school music 
and English instructor, recently re- 
vealed that he is a very busy man. 


Besides his teaching duties, Mr. 
Benson also does music reviews for 
the Monterey Peninsula He rald, 
chooses films for the MPC Thea- 
ter Arts Series and handles the 
spoken introduction, and conducts 
an Ethnic Music seminar. 


“In the Theater Arts Series, we 
recently began to provide ’shorts’ 
with the feature film. We try to 
present a continuity of ideas in the 
program of films shown,” he says. 

Mr. Benson is a graduate of the 
famous Eastman School of Music 
and the University of Rochester, 
and has done some graduate work 
at Syracuse University. 

“Ethnic music is the music of 
other people in their own culture. 
Thus we would cover everything 
from the Japanese Koto to hillbilly 
songs.” 

Mr. Benson commented on a pre- 
sent day aspect of Jazz, so-called 
the Third Stream. This “is mis- 
named and tends to confuse peo- 
ple,” he said. “It is not grossly radi- 
cal but simply a modern jazz quar- 
tet combined with a regular orches- 
tra. Apparently this is a name that 
Gunther Schuller dropped and it 
stuck.” 

Mr. Benson discussed the posi- 
tion of the American-born musician 
in America’s serious music circles. 
“Unless the American has a fore- 
ign-sounding name and some con- 
ducting experience in Europe, it is 
virtually impossible for him to at- 
tain even the assistant conductor- 
ship of an American orchestra of 
any consequence. Of course, Bern- 
stein stands as an exception to al- 
most any rule concerning American 
music.” 


President Huber Honored 
By Citation in Who's Who 


“It came as a complete surprise 
to me,” said Dr. Frederick Huber 
when asked how he felt about his 
selection for the book of notable 
Americans, Who’s Who in Ameri- 
ca for 1962. 


“I knew nothing about it till I 
read the article in the Herald,” he 
continued. 

Representatives of the book are 
sent to various areas, and ask resi- 
dents to nominate certain individ- 
uals who they feel qualify for the 
honor. The honoree is completely 
unaware that he has been chosen. 

Eight other Peninsula residents 
were chosen besides Dr. Huber for 
this honor. 

Only about three out of every 
10,000 persons in the population at 
large are chosen for Who’s Who, 
on the average. 


Benson added some advice given 
him by Frederick Fennell of the 
Eastman School: “The best way 
for an aspiring conductor to learn 
how to conduct is to get himself an 
orchesta and start conducting. In- 
cidentally, Fennell has done more 
to advance symphonic band music 
in America than any other modern 
person.” 


Mr. Benson noted the new direc- 
tions in contemporary music: con- 
tinuance of present-day Western 
music, the “12-tone scale group,” 
electronic music, “trans-ethnic mu- 
sic,’ and the Third Stream of jazz. 
“All these groups will be very im- 
portant in the future development 
of all music,” he said. 


Creative Magazine 
Deadline for Material 
Now Friday, April 13 


The deadline for submissions to 
e.g., student creative magazine, has 


been extended to next 


April 13. 

Mr. Raymond Fabrizio, faculty 
advisor to e.g., said he is very opti- 
mistic about the progress of the 
magazine. “I think this will be our 
best e.g. to date. In general, the 
quality of the fiction and poetry is 
superior to that of past issues.” 

Judy Rohrbaugh, e.g. art editor, 
sent out a plea for more art work. 
“We're in need of more art work, 
even though that which has been 
submitted is very good,” she com- 
mented. 


Friday, 


“== 
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Spunky Sculptor 
Benny Bufano 
Speaks Tonight 


Beniamino Benvenuto (Benny) 
Bufano, the colorful little sculptor 
who sets San Francisco on its ears 
at least once a year, will speak here 
tonight. 


Second lecturer in the UC-MPC 
“Humanities and the Medical Sci- 
ences’ series for health profession- 
als and the general public, he will 
discuss “Abstract Anatomy” at 8 
o'clock in the library lecture hall. 

There is a $2 enrollment fee for 
attendance, to be collected at the 
door. 

At one time a resident of Big 
Sur, Bufano is well known on the 
Monterey Peninsula. The contro- 
versy about a home for his huge 
“St. Francis,” called by critics both 
“the most significant piece of 
sculpture done within 500 years” 
(the late Roger Fry) and “a tomb- 
stone cutter’s nightmare’ (West- 


brook Pegler), filled numerous 
newspaper columns across. the 
country. 


Dr. Elroy Bundy of the Univer- 
sity of California opened the “Hu- 
manities and the Medical Science” 
Seniessat WiC last mriday: 

The series is jointly sponsored 
by the University of California’s 
Medical Center and Monterey Pen- 
insula College. 

Future speakers in the series will 
include sculptor Benjamin Bufano, 
April6. DroeRichard, Go Tansey. 
professor of art history at San Jose 
State College, April 13. 


Film ‘Richard III’ 
For Next Friday 


“Richard ITT, an “Enelsch tlm 
based on the play by William 
Shakespeare, will be shown Friday, 
April 13, at 8 p.m. in the Armory. 
The public is invited without 
charge. 

The film, first shown as a T.V. 
special, tells the story of the life 
of the famous king. It is an inter- 
woven pattern of literature, history 
and legend. 

The cast is a Who’s Who of the 
British theatre. The cast includes 
Sir Laurence Olivier, Sir John 
Gielgud, Sir Ralph Richardson, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, Claire Bloom 
and Pamela Brown. 

The film has won the Berlin 
Film Festival’s Silver Bear. Sir 
Laurence Olivier, the director, has 
received the Edinburgh Film Fes- 
tival’s Golden Laurel for Best Di- 
rection and three awards from the 
British Film Academy for acting, 
production and directing. 


IT'S THE CHILDREN’S HOUR in the makeshift nursery of MPC’s Art 


Gallery, with student Marcia Hellam supervising. The nursery has been set up 


concurrently with ‘’Operation Update. 


41 


Meanwhile the parents were up- 


stairs in the Library Lecture Hall listening to a talk by Mr. Arthur Oswald. 
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Roaring Twenties Burst 


To Lite In New “Skyline” 


SKYLINE, by Gene Fowler, Viking 
Press, 1961. Available in MPC Li- 
brary. 


Reviewed by Shelley Burrell 

Whether swapping quips with 
Damon Runyon or standing up to 
William Randolph Hearst, Gene 
Fowler, the “Prince of Reporters,” 
remained impetuous, outspoken, 
and exhuberant throughout his 
career. 

This account of his youthful 
years as a journalist in New York 
during the “Roaring Twenties’ 
paints a behind-the-scenes picture 
of life with all the unforgettable 
characters of those reckless years. 

In “Skyline,” refreshing anec- 
dotes full of wit and humor cap- 
ture the spirit of the times and of 
the men who contributed their 
ideas and talent—whether they be 
skid row scholars, state dignitaries, 
professional boxers, earnest editors 
or quack doctors. 

Fowler’s first book, “Timberline,” 
dealt with his life as a reporter on 
the Denver Post and his experi- 
ences among the knotty-pine ed- 
itors in that part of the country. 
“Skyline” takes up where that one 
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left off—in New York, where as 
the title might hint, the sky’s the 
limit. 

Aspiring journalists are often re- 
ferred to as “cocky, outspoken, 
brash, and know-it-all individuals.” 
Gene Fowler admits that as a no- 
vice in the newspaper world of 
New York, he fit this description. 

He recalls demanding $100 a 
week for his first job on the 
American, a Hearst paper, against 
the constant urgings by “the De- 
mon” (Damon Runyon) to settle 
for sixty. He got the $100. 


In the first week on the job he 
met W. R. (William Randolph 
Hearst) and traveled to Chicago to 
cover the World Series. From 
there he sent his editor a derisive 
telegram, and was immediately de- 
moted to muse writer (poet) for 
the paper. 

This book, “Skyline,” should be 
placed on the bedside table of the 
reader, to be enjoyed upon retir- 
ing. The delightful situations and 
humorous incidents will assure the 
reader of a spontaneous smile and 
an occasional chuckle. 


whe 


SO WHO SAID JOURNALISM CON- 
FERENCES have to be formal? A 
lawn bull session on the Sacramento 
State campus finds the delegation 
Surrounding advisor Rod Holmgren. 
From left is Vicki Duncan, Mr. 
Holmgren, Ron Barker, standing, Roy 
Regester, kneeling, and with back to 
the camera, Gerry Genovese. In the 
picture in the upper right, Ron Bark- 
er, Vicki Duncan, Don Schneider and 
Gerry Genovese wait for lunch. MPC 
became known as the delegation that 
‘““wants to be served its dinner.’’ Don 
Schneider, El Yanqui photographer, 
is seldom in front of a camera. The 
picture at lower right shows a con- 
ference between Reed Nessel, left, 
Gerry Genovese, center, and Roy 
Regester. Reed is a former MPC 
journalism student now attending San 
Francisco State. 


Photos by. Schneider and Young 
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Cindy’s 
listening 
to flowers 
talk 


Do flowers talk? Cindy knows they 
do. In a quiet, friendly way they say 
— Hello! We’re here. The older she 
gets, the more Cindy will discover 
companionship, and wonder, in 
things that grow. 


Gardeners understand this feeling 
best. They’ve worked their fingers in 
warm, musky soil. Watched a shoot 
catch its first sight of day. 


Standard has been gardening, too, 
for over 30 years. Today our ORTHO 
Division makes 60 products to help 
gardens grow better, more easily, all 
over the world. 


To give a lawn that luxurious look. 
Help a tree wear its mantle more 
proudly. Or coax a cascade of blooms 
from a rosebush. 


Standard’s gardener-scientists never 
stop looking for better ways to 
nourish and protect your garden. 
In laboratory and test plots they’re 
searching, experimenting, proving. 


Out of this research have come many 
gardening ‘“‘firsts,” which you can 
share by reading the ORTHO Lawn 
and Garden Book, available at 
garden supply stores. 


At Standard we’re interested in every- 
thing that grows... whether it’s a 
hillside’s bright blanket of flowers, or 
one proud plant in a window box. 


planning ahead to serve you better 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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“Adults Favor Childish Games”’- 
Says Noted Psychiatrist Dr. Berne 


By GERRY LEIBER 


People are likely to play rather 
foolish games, in the opinion of 
Dre Eric “Berne, psychiatrist, 
who completed a series of four 
lectures last week. 

Dr. Berne began by asking 
‘what can people do when they are 
in a room together?” They may 
do one of four things: withdraw 
and daydream, go through rituals 
(“Hello, how are you, how’s the 
weather .. .”), engage in standard 
activities like the reading of club 
minutes, or participate in games. 
“The more daring start talking,” 
Dr. Berne added. 


‘Most of these games are in the 
form of multiple choice and sen- 
tence completion,” Dr. Berne said. 
“One of the most common games 
is “General Motors’ and it goes 
something like this: one person 
says ‘I like Ford, Chevrolet, Plym- 


outh ...’ and the other says ‘Yes, 
but I like Ford, Chevrolet, Ply- 
mouth because...’ and the game 


has begun.” 


One of the more intellectual 
games is called “PTA,” in which 
“the players usually try to find out 
what is wrong with the parents, 
rather than the children.” “Almost 
always this game begins ‘When I 
was a kid, my dad knew how to 
handieniss..... ° sDr Berne con- 
tinued. Since “PTA” is more intel- 
lectual, more earthy matters are 
discussed, such as “My boy 
laughed in the bank the other day, 
you know that you just don’t 
laugh in a bank, what can you do 
about it?” 


Still another favorite game is 
“Why am I being hostile?” cou- 
pled with its twin, “Why are you 
hostile?”” This is considered an in- 
formal game, played only at the 
more intimate cocktail parties. 

And so the scene is set: “In one 
corner you have the men playing 
‘General Motors,’ and in another 
the women playing ‘Wardrobe’ 
(this is self-explanatory), and a 
mixed group playing ‘PTA’ in a 
third corner. Sometimes a fourth 
group will be playing ‘Why am I 
being hostile,’ which is all right 
until somebody comes along who 
wants to play ‘Why are you being 
hostile’ This combination might 
produce a conflict and spoil the 
party,’ Dr. Berne said. 


Dr. Berne went on to explain 
several other games, noting that 
“there are at least 50 different 
types of games. The most com- 
mon played is called ‘Why don’t 
you... Yes, but:’ The most com- 
mon example of this starts out ‘My 
husband’s always fixing the house 
but he never does a good job.’ 
‘Why don’t you get him some car- 
pentry tools?’ ‘Yes, but he wouldn’t 
be able to use them anyway’ and so 
forth. The result is that every- 
body is giving advice but nobody’s 
taking it,’ Dr. Berne continued. 

Ninety per cent of a person’s 
waking hours are spent in playing 
games of this type, and it is very 
boring, Dr. Berne said. “And yet 
most people never have more than 
one day in their entire lives that 
represents true intimacy with an- 
other person. People with several 
instances of true intimacy in their 
lives are considered a rare excep- 
tion.”’ 

One of the favorite games of 
married people is called “If it 
weren't for him/her, I could do 

..’ “This player has the person- 
ality of a child whereas her spouse 
plays the role of a parent and pro- 
ceeds to protect his marriage part- 
ner. The sad thing is that she never 
does thank him for not letting her 
face life and its decisions.” 

School life provides opportunity 
for many games, although Dr. 
Berne admitted that he didn’t know 
too much about them. Three games 


that he did mention are called “I’m 
a typical teenager,” “Play it their 
way, and “Let’s make mother/- 
father sorry.” The game, “Play it 
their way,’ is very simple: if the 
girl’s parents don’t like how her 
boyfriend wears his hair, she tells 
him to get it cut and the conflict is 
resolved. 


Another school game, “Late 
Paper,” is almost always played by 
fragile-looking girls and healthy, 
handsome, male teachers. ‘This 
girl has had 12 late papers before 
and the teacher decides that he’s 
going to bawl her out. So this girl 
‘fragiles’ into his office, looking 
particularly fragile that day and 
‘big daddy’ breaks down and can- 
not bawl her out. So they become 
good friends in an academic way 
and the game, for all practical pur- 
poses, has ended.” 


Dr. Berne also talked about 
seven other games including ‘Look 
what you made me do,” “Let’s pull 
a fast one on Joey,’ and “Cops and 
Robbers.” In “Cops and Robbers,” 
Dr. Berne noted that the whole sci- 
ence of criminology has accom- 
plished nothing. 


“Crooks want to play games and 

. want to be caught. And yet the 
cops don’t know this. It’s sort of 
like ‘hide and seek.’ When they 
are caught, the criminals turn 
around and play “How do you get 
out of here?’ and talk with other 
patients about it,’ Berne explained. 


“Alcoholig,’ according to Dr. 
Berne, is a four-handed game, with 
a drinker, an antagonist (usually 
of the opposite sex of the drinker), 
a rescuer (same sex as the drinker), 
and a patsy, who sympathizes. 


The psychiatrist finished his 
games discussion by talking about 
two sexual games: “Flirtation,” 
and “Buzz off, Buster In —Plir- 
tation,’ the female acts seductive 
until the male pays a compliment. 
The female thinks it over and 
leaves, deriving pleasure from the 
compliment. 


“Buzz off, Buster,” is played the 
same way, but the male is allowed 
to make advances. Only close 
friends of the female hear about 
this. 

Dr. Berne’s book, “Transactional 
Analysis,’ has already been pub- 
lished. He has just completed the 
ms. for a book called “Therapy of 
Ailing Groups.” He has also been 
asked tentatively by Grove Press 
to write a book tentatively titled 
“Games People Play,’ which he 
said “will probably be brought out 
as a companion to Lady Chatterly’s 
Lover and Tropic of Cancer. 


DRAMA MAZTOR 


WE SWEAR THIS IS THE LAST 
ONE! Yvette Santiago before leaving 
MPC in the Fall semester, left El 
Yanqui with a series of cartoons sa- 
tirizing campus coeds. Is this one of 
your friends? 
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Test your taste in gracious living... 


Bey 


Here’s all you do. Simply circle your answer to the first four ques- 
tions... and then write in the name of your favorite among the 
ten Gorham sterling designs shown below. Then tear out this ad 
and send it to us along with a short statement (25 words or less) 
on why your favorite Gorham pattern suits your way of life. 


1. If | had $4,000 to spend on furnishing a four-room house, I'd choose: 
CJ Early American CJ French Provincial (J Traditional J Contemporary 


2. My idea of a perfect evening Is: 
LJ Dinner athome LJ A night on the town LJ Ahome project L] A good book 


3. For a special evening, I'd like my escort to send: 
(J Camellias (J Orchids C1 Roses (J Or 
4. On vacation I’d have more fun in: 
LJ Evening slippers LJ Thong sandals L) Pumps LC] Bare feet 


5S. My favorite of the Gorham designs below is 
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STARDUST 


BLITHE SPIRIT 


FIRELIGHT 


One girl here in this college 
will win a wonderful 
head start on a gracious 
home...4 four-piece than May 1, 1962, | 

@ 3. Entries will be judged on APD MAN. 
place settings of lovely Peete idee Paes Be 
Gorham Sterling Silver. 


final. All entries become the property 
of The Gorham Company, Providence, 
: R.1., and none will be returned. Du- 

Please be sure to include your name, 
home address, age and the name of your 
school. Send your entry to: 


plicate prizes awarded in case of 


ties. Winners will be notified by mail. 
THE GORHAM COMPANY (DEPT. BB) PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


RULES 
1. Contest is open only to female stu- 


dents attending the school at which 
this newspaper is published. 


2. Entries must be postmarked no later 


4. This contest is subject to all federal, 
state and local laws. 
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James Baldwin Talks On 


The Life Of a Writer 


By SUSAN INGRAM 


“I have to write,’ says James 
Baldwin, this semester’s professor 
in residence. For him “there’s noth- 
ing else to do.” 

Baldwin, author of numerous 
short stories and several award- 
winning books and plays, has been 
on campus all week, and will speak 
publicly in the Armory at 8 to- 
night. The talk on “The Uses of 
the Blues” will climax a week of 
informal discussions with students 
and faculty members and several 
classroom lectures, mostly in 
English classes. 

He has written five books, Go 
Tell It on the Mountain, Giovan- 
ni’s Room, and Another Country 
which are novels, and two volumes 
of essays, Notes of a Native Son 
and Nobody Knows My Name. His 
favorite of his own books is An- 
other Country. “I always like the 
last one best,” he says. 

Baldwin says an idea for a book 
can start from any insignificant ex- 
perience or observation that sticks 
in one’s mind. However, most of 
his own inspirations have come di- 
rectly from people. “Something 
builds up in my mind until I have 
to write the book. There’s no 
choice.” 

There are many problems in- 
volved in writing. According to 
Baldwin “the hard part is getting 
the characters to work toward the 
theme. So far, I have always reach- 
ed the same goal upon completing 
a book that I had in mind when I 
started it, but because of the char- 
acters, I have oftentimes taken a 
completely different route in get- 
ting there than I had intended to 
take,” he said. 


Another difficulty he encounters 
in his writing is “the public’s pre- 
conceived idea of what and how a 
Negro ought to write.” Mr. Bald- 
win thinks that “the Negro should 
not dwell on the fact that he is a 
Negro, but concentrate on being a 
person; that is, developing a dis- 
tinct personality.” 


Although he has been writing for 
as long as he can remember, Bald- 
win held various jobs including bus 
boy, elevator operator, and janitor 


before his first novel, Go Tell It 
on the Mountain, was published. 
“Mountain,” as he refers to it, was 
written! in Paris. He= sstarved” 
while there, but says “That’s where 
the tide turned. I realized the worst 
was over when I finished my first 
novel.” 

Fes adinitsmethat esuccessmisnat 
what he expected. “There are so 
many demands that I would go 
crazy in six months if I tried to 
please everyone. When do people 
think you write!?” he asked. 

According to Baldwin, “To be- 
come a success is to become anon- 
ymous.”’ “It can be lonely and 
sometimes dangerous.” He men- 
tioned the nerve-racking fear of 
deterioration in one’s writing, and 
said “You can’t always listen to the 
critics. You would give up writing 
if you did.” 

Mr. Baldwin is working on a new 
book which he finds “hard to de- 
scribe.” It is a travel book, start- 
ing in the New York-Chicago area, 
and going through Paris to Tur- 
key and then to Africa. He has al- 
ready visited Paris and Turkey, 
and is leaving for Africa soon. 


Admonition of a Novelist— 
Find Your Individuality! 


By MELA FERRER 


“There is no such thing as a 
race,’ Mr. James Baldwin author 
of Go Tell It On The Mountain, 
said in one of his lectures to Eng- 
lish Literature students on campus 
this week. 

“It is vital for man to get be- 
neath the label society hangs on 
him and to find out what he is as 
an individual. In all writing it is 
important for an individual to be 
able to judge. Our country’s fu- 
ture is endangered because people 
cannot think independently,” he 
said. 

Mr. Baldwin believes that the 
truth and secret of composition is 
to reflect the world man sees and 
what he sees in it. No rules of 
grammar or writing are of help 
without the ability to observe. If 
man does not relate truth of what 
he feels, then he cannot know what 
his innate feeling is. Mr. Baldwin 
thinks the key to composition is 
the ability to tell the truth of what 
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OPERA REHEARSALS are going on at MPC nowadays. William Purdy, at the 


man sees. 

Mr. Baldwin gives his personal 
definition of fantasy. He believes it 
is an imaginative flight and that 
some fantasy is harmful and dan- 
gerous to society. For example, 
politics are fantastic but injurious 
to humanity. However, some fan- 
tasy helps direct an individual’s 
life in his pursuits and decisions. 

The main purpose of James 
Baldwin’s writings is to communi- 
cate to his reader or audience that 
life is his own responsibility. The 
value of Adolph Huxley’s writings, 
according to Mr. Baldwin, is that 
he arrives at discipline to know the 
meritricious difference between 
falsehood and truth. A writer has 
the obligation to divorce himself 
from society and to get involved in 
doing what he decides he wants to 
do. Mr. Baldwin does not believe 
writing is a system of self-expres- 
sion for the writer but an obliga- 
tion to his reader. 
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piano, is composer of the one-act opera, ‘’The Marriage Proposal,’’ to be 
presented in the Music Hall April 28 and May 6. Standing, from left, are 
Larry Swanson, Karen Steinke and John Farr. 


James Baldwin 


UN Report 


By GARLYN ROBINSON 


If you happen to be staying at 
the El Cortez Hotel in San Diego, 
April 11-14, and you suddenly need 
an aspirin, drop by the headquar- 
ters of the Argentine Delegation to 
the Model United Nations: or, if 
while visiting a caucus meeting in 
the Franciscan Room and you de- 
sire to attract the attention of the 
Chairman, send a page over to the 
same address for some old shoes— 
pounding on the table works every 
time! 

This is an example of the corres- 
pondence the Monterey Peninsula 
College Delegation has been re- 
ceiving from Argentina, which is 
apparently making a bid for the 
Latin American caucus leadership. 

When the Plenary Session of the 
12th Model United Nations Session 
convenes on April 12, it will climax 
five months of intense preparation 
by delegations from 96 colleges and 
universities in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, Utah and Wyoming. 

Since the Regional M.U.N. Ses- 
sion in San Jose last month, Mon- 
terey Peninsula College’s Delega- 
tion has been concentrating on uni- 


How You Make 
Yourself Heard 


(ACP)—Can an individual influ- 
ence the world crisis? If so, how? 
Kelly Smith writes in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas Daily Kansan: 

Probably the best way to be of 
influence is to be informed, and 
then to apply that information to- 
ward a constructive use: 

By joining a political party or 
political pressure group. 

By focusing interest on the in- 
ternational scene through People- 
to-People, Peace Corps and foreign 
student organizations, talking with 
ambassadors and representatives 
from foreign countries. 

By traveling at every opportuni- 
ty, and judging each locality in 
terms of its own problems, needs 
and expectations. 

By attending lectures, listening 
to those experts in the field of for- 
eign relations from our own coun- 
try. 


fying Guatemala’s position on im- 
portant issues, feverishly studying 
parliamentary procedure, and 
through correspondence, attempt- 
ing to win friends and enlist sup- 
port for our resolutions. 

In last Monday’s M.U.N. meet- 
ing, while discussing last minute 
details, Dr. N. Ray Gilmore, our 
advisor, imparted this warning to 
the gitls: | Be sure and: pack a 
nightgown and a toothbrush in an 
overnight case to carry with you. 
The airline baggage department 
might get confused and send us to 
San Diego and the baggage to 
Guatemala!” (The reverse might 
not be so bad!!) 

A full report of the Model United 
Nations Session to the Associated 
Students of Monterey Peninsula 
College will be made in the next 
issue of El Yanqui. 


Morale Low? 
It's No Wonder 


(ACP) — Morale on American 
college campus is at an all-time low 
and no wonder, says the Tennessee 
Tech Oracle in an editorial. It’s 
the power of negative thinking. 


“Tt is much easier to criticize 
than to praise, more American to 
see the bad instead of the good, and 
more collegiate to be dissatisfied 
with everything in general. 

“Considering ourselves collegiate, 
we criticize everything about which 
we have any doubt. But should we 
not also praise those things which 
meet with our approval? A few 
sincere words of praise will not 
hurt our status or our attitude. 


“America has been accustomed 
to the freedom of speech and 
thought so long that her citizens 
now interpret freedom of speech 
to mean freedom to find fault. Talk 
with one of the students on cam- 
pus who has lived in a country 
without personal freedom and see 
if you do not feel a sense of elation 
after you have finished the conver- 
sation. 

“This situation provides an ex- 
cellent atmosphere for low morale 
among the students and instruc- 
tors. Even when a student is 
pleased with a lecture he feels 
sure he must have gotten more 
from the lesson than the instruc- 
tor intended because lectures are 
supposed to be dull. 

“And the instructor feels that 
he has failed to get across all he 
intended because of the cool re- 
ception which his lecture got from 
the students. 

“With a situation like this, is 
it surprising that the morale on 
the American college campus is at 
the lowest ebb in history—and 
falling? 

“We have replaced good, clean 
humor with the sick cruelty joke. 
Things are funny only at the ex- 
pense of others. And still we won- 
der why we cannot enjoy the 
wholesome fun provided by col- 
lege activities? 

“If the weather is sunny, it is 
too sunny; if the weather is rainy, 
it) 1S) too stainy<-1f it snows. we 
have too much snow. Our desire 
to criticize the weather is indica- 
tive of our desire to criticize in 
general. 

“With the weather conditions as 
they are at present perhaps this 
is the best time to try to improve 
our attitude and morale. If we can 
look through the rain outside our 
windows and see something good 
through the mist, then we have 
already taken one step toward im- 
proving morale. 


PICTURED ABOVE is Vicky Duncan of the El Yanqui staff taking part in a 
student opinion survey on one of a number of problems relating to the 
campus activities programs. Further surveys are in the making. Students 
are urged to cooperate when askd to fill out these simple questionnaires. 
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EXECUTING A $300 CHECK presented to MPC by the Monterey Peninsula 
PTA Council is Mrs. Ellsworth Gregory. The grant, accepted by Mrs. Mar- 


jorie Marshall, 


Director of Student Activities, 


is to be used to award $50 


scholarships to each of six deserving students on the basis of scholarship and 


need. 
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Practical Uses of Anthropology 
Subject of First ““Update”’ Lecture 


By DIANNE DRENNON 


“Anthropology isn’t just collect- 
ing a bunch of dinosaur bones.” 

Mr. Arthur Oswald, anthropolo- 
gy and sociology instructor at 
MPC, thus launched the 1962 
“Operation Update” series of lec- 
tures. The lecture, “New Trends 
in Anthropology,’ was very enthu- 
siastically received by the near- 
capacity crowd of 180 women ga- 
thered in the Library Lecture 
Hall. 

Through his accounts of certain 
studies and “experiences in anthro- 


Oswald Is Next 
In “Challenge 
To West’ Series 


Mr. Arthur Oswald, MPC an- 
thropology instructor, will be the 
speaker for the next two sessions 
of “The Challenge to the West,” 
a special series of 17 lectures deal- 
ing with vital areas of political and 
economic conflict between Western 
and Soviet ideologies. 


Ar. Oswald will speak on ‘“So- 
Glial Conflicts ine awo Cultures,” 
The first speech, dealing with the 
United States, will be at 8 p.m. 
Monday evening in Room D-9. The 
second, on Russia, will be given on 
April 23, also in D-9 at 8 p.m. 


Future speakers include Dr. Jack 
Leach, MPC social science depart- 
ment, on “Foreign Policy: U.S.,” 
April 30; Dr. Bold Huff, Navy 
Postgraduate School, “Foreign Po- 
icy Stork e\Laye 7 > rele ud= 
vik Rohlicek, Army Language 
School, “Satellites of the U.S.S.R.,” 
May 14; Dr. N. Ray Gilmore, MPC 
history instructor, “Communism 
and sweatin eAimMenicas  Niayi Ziel t 
Huff, “Chinese Communist Foreign 
Policy in the Far East,’ May 28; 
Mr. Rod Holmgren, chairman of 
the MPC journalism department, 
“Two Theories of the Press,” June 


4. 


The series will close June 11 with 
a panel discussion on “Possibilities 
for World Peace and Survival.” 

In announcing this series of lec- 
tures, Dr. Linden G. Leavitt, Dean 
of the Evening Division, stated: 

“The college will attempt in this 
series not only to define our areas 
of conflict with the U.S.S.R. but 
also to provide an investigation of 
Western ideals.” 

“It is hoped that these lectures 
will provide some satisfaction for 
those who seek wisdom, and that 
these discussions will provide im- 
petus for continual refinement of 
the skills and learning necessary 
for the free man.” 


pology,’ Mr. Oswald gave his au- 
dience some indication of the wide 
scope of anthropology. Physical 
anthropologists, for example, were 
able to set up a standard for de- 
signing clothing for growing chil- 
dren. By pointing out that children 
grow asymmetrically, the anthro- 
pologists suggested that clothing 
be designed bodily instead of 
chronologically. “Now you know 
why your clothes were so com- 
fortable.” 


Mr. Oswald said that anthro- 
pologists working in industry are 
very vital to maintaining the neces- 
sary good will between manage- 
ment and labor. 


Uncle Sam has his problems too. 
Mr. Oswald described the prob- 
lems that arose when some Bikini 
islanders had to be transported 
to another island, due to nuclear 
testing. Even though the natives 
were cooperative, and the govern- 
ment interested in their needs, it 
took two different moves, two dif- 
ferent islands and two different 
teams of anthropologists before 
everything was straightened out to 
everyone’s satisfaction. 


Discussing anthropology and 
medicine, Mr. Oswald pointed out 
that “we have failed to see that 
medicine is an important adjunct 
to a way of life.” Peoples have 
their own folk cures, and a study 
by George Foster of the Univer- 
sity of California pointed out the 
effectiveness of doctor-anthropolo- 
gist teams in public health clinics. 


The success of any undertaking 
in a culture different from ours 
requires “some understanding of 
the native ways of life. American 
health clinics, for example, are gen- 
erally cheerful in decor. One sees 
bright colorful pictures of happy, 
smiling children and healthy indus- 
trious parents. And it’s all because 
they took their pills.” Anthropolo- 
gists found, however, that the re- 
verse psychology was true in other 
cultures. Doctors were urged to 
“display pictures of people burning 
in Hell because they didn’t take 
their pills.” It worked, 


In closing, Mr. Oswald spoke of 
change. “Change is the constant,” 
he said, “as it has always been. 
Never, however, has there been an 
era of change like this one; and the 
rate of this change is frightening 


. But we can’t remain a tiny cul- 
tural island.” Evidently no one 
else will be able to either. Cultures 
are growing, becoming more and 
more complex and the world is 
shrinking. Consideration and un- 
derstanding among peoples are the 
factors necessary to maintain a 
counter-balancing weight. 


Jack Benson’s Ethnic Music Seminars 


April 6, 1962 
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Show Variety in ‘Language of Sound’ 


By GERRY LEIBER 


“A ak’’—“Graceful Music”—is 
sometimes just what the name 
says, if one really appreciates the 


musical examples given by Jack 
Benson recently in one of his 
“Ethnic Music” seminars. 


Mr. Benson came into the room 
wearing a full beard, casual clothes 
and lugging an over-crowded shop- 
ping bag from “The White House,” 
which featured, among other 
things, records, tapes, books and 
two odd oriental instruments, all 
seemingly trying to make an es- 
cape from the haphazard housing 
project. 

An sake ice atlacitional: —hcorean 
classical music—and they’re very 
proud of it,’ Mr. Benson said. ‘“‘Al- 
though the Chinese nearly anni- 
hilated this Korean music, it re- 
mains almost the same tody as it 
did when it originated in 2800 B.C.’ 

The featured instruments of the 
evening included the “pi pa,’’ some- 
times called the ‘Eastern Guitar,” 
the “so na,” which sounds like an 
oboe and the “ch in” (short lute), a 
very recent four-string instrument 
dating back to.220 B.C. 

The “ch in,” a Chinese name, is 
known as the koto in Japan and is 
similar to the Originating 
in China, the ‘ch in” then went to 
Korea and finally to Japan. 

“The ch in was kept in the home 
regardless of whether it had any 
strings. It was better if the owner 
could play it,” Mr. Benson said. 
“It was a necessary part of the cul- 
ture—like a library. If somebody 
didn’t have one, they weren’t in. 
The ch in was something of an 
ancient status symbol,” he added. 

Some of the musical selections 
played included Alan Hovhaness’ 
“On Enchanted Ground” and Lou 


zither. 


Harrison’s “Solstice.” Although 
both the compositions are by 
American composers, the works are 
still presented in the Sino-Japanese 
idiom, along with other Far East- 
influences, the Java- 
nese Gavalong in Hovhaness’ com- 
position. 

Another typical 
excerpt was ‘Moonlight over 
Spring River,” whose performer, 
according to Mr. Benson, ‘made 
more money in six weeks at Las 
Vegas than he made in a world- 
wide concert tour.”’ 

Mr. Benson was moved to relate 
a fictitious vignette while a com- 
position featuring the “pi pa” play- 
ed. “This sounds very much like 


ern such as 


weird musical 


our western country music. Can’t 
you see a bunch of cowboys out on 
the prairie listening to their typical 
music and out from behind a cov- 
ered wagon comes a chinaman? He 
pokes a cowboy in the ribs and says 
‘Lookie, Chinese music!’ And the 
cowboy pokes him back and says, 
‘What ya talking about, ya chink.” 

As Mr. Benson quoted Confusius 
earlier, “A vulgar man’s perform- 
ance is loud and fast,” this repor- 
ter decided to exit after an ex- 
ample of Chinese opera was played. 
Nevertheless, visitors are welcom- 
ed to attend any or all of the semi- 
nars on Tuesday nights, from 7-10. 

Good night, Mr. Benson, and “A 
A 


Artist Sees All Painting 


As a “Joyous Experience 


Mr. Ephraim Doner, Carmel 
Highlands muralist, gave the first 
of four “Random Reflections On 
Art,” Monday evening in the li- 
brary. 

Mr. Doner said he came from a 
family in the “lower bourgeoisie 
class’ in Russia. He lived in a 
town of hovels and had never seen 
a painting until he was 15. One day 
at an exhibition, he saw two paint- 
ings by Marc Chagall, a Russian 
painter of the impressionist school. 
Mr. Doner was in ectasy over the 
paintings which gave him the de- 
sire to study art. Mr. Doner con- 
siders his work a craft, not a pro- 
fession. 

“I believe that art is a total com- 
mitment and that the visual arts 
are part of that commitment. The 
senses are vital to good art. I find 
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gayness in all art, for painting is a 
joyous experience. Anything that 
man does is a form of joy,” he said. 

“Man has a single mind that is 
very hard to maintain in this day 
and age. We as individuals have the 
right and liberty to paint. We live 
in a period where things exist 
separately but there is a way to ex- 
press these things and that is 
through art,” he said in discussing 
paintings by Picasso, Goya and 
Monet. 
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The Athlete’s Friend 


By GERRY GENOVESE 
and TERRY KELLY 


Who’s the big, littl man of 
MPC’s athletic department? 


The man behind the scenes, who 
with a piece of tape and a kind 
word helped hold this year’s teams 
together is Pinky Dukes, new 
sports trainer of MPC. 

Pinky Dukes, with his ruddy face 
and quick smile, is always available 
to athletes of MPC, whether they 
need a physical rub-down or a 
psychological lift. These are all 
supplies offered by MPC’s sports 
trainer. 


Coach Luke Phillips calls Pinky 


“The athlete’s friend.” This is 
shown in the training room, where 
at any time of day you'll find stu- 
dents and athletes alike, gathered 
around Pinky, having a bull ses- 
sion. 


Not only a tiriend, but a wery 
fine trainer as well, this year’s in- 
jury rate bears that fact out.” adds 
Phillips. 

Pinky’s friendly manner and 
genial smile show a man that is 
satisfied and happy with his work. 
As he says, “I’ve been in recrea- 
tion since my high school days and 
it’s where I want to be—where [| 
belong.” 


Pinky’s career began when he 
attended Berkeley High School 
and was a playground supervisor. 
He then went to the University of 
California, majored in recreation 
and later became a sports trainer 
there. 

He came to MPC at the begin- 


Pinky Dukes 


MPC to Participate in 
Kennedy’sSwim Program 


If a swimmer swims 4% mile a 
day in the MPC pool for four days 
a week for fifty. weeks, he will 
qualify for President Kennedy’s 
“Swim and Stay Fit” program’s 
honorary gold membership card. 

The American Red Cross is 
sponsoring the program, which 
must be completed by 1964. This 
is in conjunction with the 50th an- 
niversary of the Red Cross in 
1964. 

Any MPC student interested in 
this program should contact Mr. 
Young or Mrs. Luiz at the pool. 


ning of this school year and finds 
that he likes it better than Cal. 
“Here there are far less pressures 
and a much friendlier atmosphere. 
The coaches all do a fine job and 
are easy to work with,” says Pinky. 

“But best of all, I get to know 
the kids and they get to know me. 
I like the kids and they are a fine 
group of young men whom any one 
would be proud to be associated 
with—yes, I guess I just like the 
whole school.” 

“T do hope, though, that the fa- 
cilities will be expanded and more 
equipment added in the future,” in- 
serted Pinky. 

This is Pinky Dukes, who’s ever- 
present smile and kind remarks 
have heightened the morale of our 
entire sports program this year and 
will continue to do so in the future, 


for as football and baseball player 
Gary. “smithy puts it. «binky “sa 
darn good guy.” 


Dotson, White 
Take Firsts at 
Foothill Meet 


MPC track team placed third in 
a four way meet despite efforts by 
Jim Dotson and Charlie White. 

Dotson took the 440 yard run in 
50.8, while White tied for the high 
jump victory at 6’2”. 

Host Foothill College completely 
dominated the meet by taking ten 


first places and 90 1/3 points. Di- 
Ablow Valley had s8s i/o: NEE G33 


1/3 points and Menlo had one 
point. 
Receiving praise from Coach 


Luke Phillips was the mile relay 
team, composed of Baliard James, 
Don Wallace, Tom Payne and 
Dotson. They turned in a fine 
early season time although they 
finished second to Foothill, 3:23:0 
TONOEZOIE 

He also noted the running of 
Noel Anderson, who placed 3rd in 
the 200. 

Other members of the team that 
scored points, were Don Wallace 
and Mark Vance, who placed 3rd 
and 4th in the 100, respectively. 
Tom Payne was 2nd in the 440 and 
Milburn Barrett, placed 4th in the 
880 and 2nd in the mile. 

So far this season the Lobos won 
the season opener by edging Hart- 
nell 66-65 on the wind-hampered 
track on March 10. They also tied 
for 3rd with Diablo Valley in the 
Coast Conference Relays. Foothill, 
who hosted the meet, set 7 new 
conference records in winning the 
meet. 

MPC travels to Salinas  to- 
day, where they will meet Hart- 
nell, Menlo and Diablo Valley at 
3 p.m. 


JIM DOTSON turned on the burners in the stretch but couldn’t quite catch 


Jim Pierce of Foothill in the 220 yard sprint. Jim came in second and Noel 
Anderson ran a close third. MPC placed third over-all in the meet last Sat- 


urday at Foothill. 
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TIME OUT at Foothill track meet last Saturday found several Lobos resting 


on the turf and chatting with two Foothill runners. Wearing MPC jackets are, 


center, Noel Anderson, and, right, Charlie White. 
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Lobo Racket Squad Blanks 
Vikings, Now Stand 3-1 


The Lobo tennis team hung onto 
its first place tie in the Coast Con- 
ference by defeating the Diablo 
Valley Vikings 7-0 at Diablo last 
weekend. MPC now stands 3-1 in 
the league, the only loss going to 
Hartnell. 


Here’s how Lobo netmen scored 
against the Vikings. In the singles 
matches, Bruce Schuman (MPC) 
defeated Rick Hanker 6-2, 6-4, Jim 
Lee (MPC) defeated Jim Greig 
6-1, 6-4, Dave Houston (MPC) de- 
feated Jim Stewart 6-1, 6-0, Mike 
Parrish (MPC) defeated Sal Su- 
niga 6-2, 6-2, and Bill Childress 
(MPC) downed Bill Winkler 6-1, 
6-3. 

In the doubles matches, MPC’s 
number one team of Schuman and 
Lee got by Hanker and Greig in 
three sets with scores of 5-7, 6-0, 
6-3. This was only the second de- 
feat of the season for the Diablo 
Valley twosome. In the other 
doubles match, Houston and Par- 
rish of MPC beat Stewart and 
Suniga 6-2, 6-2. 

Coach John McCuen had this to 
say about the match, “All of the 
boys undoubtedly played their best 
matches of the year. Schuman and 


Still Winless 
In League Play 


The Lobo nine travels to San 
Jose tomorrow to meet the Jagu- 
ars of City College in an attempt to 
better their 0-4 conference record. 

The baseballers began league 
play by being downed by Vallejo 
in both halves of a twin bill, 20-4 
and 5-4, respectively. 

John Campas, Vallejo’s pitcher, 
led his team to an easy victory in 
the first game, striking out 11 and 
allowing only 6 hits. 

The nightcap proved to be a dif- 
ferent story. The Lobos led 4-3 
until the sixth when Vallejo pushed 
across the tying run. The game 
went into extra innings before Val- 
lejo managed to squeeze across the 
winning run. 

Dennis Scott led the Lobos in 
defeat, striking out 9 and going 3-4 
at the plate. James George also 
looked good, reaching first base 
every time he got up in the night- 
cap. 

The Lobos continued in their los- 
ing ways last Saturday when they 
traveled to Foothill and were 
bombed, 14-4 and 11-0 in a double 
header. 

Foothill, led by the home run 
power of Gary Chiotti and the fine 
pitching of Bill Hume, who gave 
up only 2 hits, coasted to the easy 
double victory. 


Lee really showed championship 
form.” 

The next match for the Lobos is 
set for tomorrow at 1:00 p.m. 
against Foothill. 


Persecution Complex Is 
Psych Student’s Problem 


(ACP)—A student was visiting 
the Dean’s office just after regis- 
tration. The DAILY TEXAN re- 
ports the following conversation: 

“And why do you want to drop 
that psychology course?” the Dean 
asked. 

“Well,” the student explained, 
“when I was late to class, the prof 
said I was hostile. When I arrived 
early, he said I had an anxiety 
complex. But his reaction when I 
arrived on time was too much. He 
said I was acting compulsively.” 


MPC Tank Team 
Dunks Hartnell 


Hartnell was all but out of the 
race as the Lobo swim team down- 
ed them last week by a score of 


75-18. 


MPC dominated the meet by 
allowing its number one rival only 
two firsts. These were in the 200 
yard backstroke and the diving 
competition. 

The Lobos took nine first and 
eight second places with Norm La- 
mont standing out in the 50 and 
100 yard freestyle sprints, and Sam 
Rutledge wining the 220 and 440 
yard distance swims. 

Next competition for the aqua- 
tic Lobos will be this afternoon in 
a three way meet with San Jose 
and Foothill at San Jose. Coach 
Frank Young doesn’t expect the 
team to do too well as San Jose 
has already beaten us and Foothill 
has probably the strongest swim 
team of any college in the state. 


Golf Team Takes 
Lead After Win 


MPC’s Golf team moved into un- 
disputed first place by beating 
Menlo 9% to 5% at Del Monte 
Golf Course Tuesday. 

The Lobo victory over Menlo, 
previously unbeaten in league play, 
gives the Lobos a 5-0 Conference 
mark with a 10-2 over-all record. 
MPC has victories over Hartnell, 
COS, Reedley, Foothill, 


San Jose, Diablo and twice over 


Vallejo, 


San Benito. The two loses were at 
the clubs of San Jose State Frosh 
and Fresno. 


“This is the best team we’ve had 
since I’ve been here,” said Coach 
George Porter. Ron and Rich Mil- 
ler consistently shoot in the mid 
7)’s with Pete Mitchell, George 
Dovolis and Mel Hall shooting in 
the high 70’s. 


Golf is scored on the basis of 1 
point given to the winner of each 
nine holes and 1 point for the win- 
ner of the 18 hole match. 


Odds ‘N’ Ends 


By THE SPORTSMEN 


We have heard rumors around the Student Union and various other 
places where people who count gather to hash over the world situation, 
etc., to the effect that El Yanqui should have a sports column. Well, we, 
The Sportsmen, got together the other day and decided to comply with 
the wishes of our readers. So here we go... 

ATTENTION ALL INTERESTED STUDENTS: The MPC 
Women’s Athletic Association will host the All-College Sports Day May 
5. Activities will include bowling, golf, archery, volleyball, tennis and 
badminton. All interested students should see Miss Elliott or Miss Smith 
as soon as possible. Last year the Sports Day trophy was presented to 
Jon Olivetti, so you can see anyone has a chance to win. 

Remember Jerry Colletto? Sure you do. Well after only four days of 
Spring practice, he has nailed down the first string tight back position 
for the San Jose Spartans. In last Saturday’s practice, he went for 
a 40 yard TD and sprinted for 45 yards on another play. 


M PC football coach George Porter will once again be back in the blue 
and gold uniform of the Spartans tomorrow when he plays in the San Jose 
State Alumni Football Game. In this game he might get the chance to see 
how well he taught a couple of his ex-footballers. It’s a good bet that he 
will be lined up across from Fred Bucher and will undoubtedly be trying to 
stop Colletto. Lots of luck Coach! | 


HOW ABOUT THAT DEPARTMENT: We understand that Char- 
lie Decker quit the baseball team because he had to run 40 laps around the 
bases each day in practice. How about that, Charlie? 


And did you hear that Bookie Buchbinder plans to be the fastest line- 
man on next year’s football team? He has been working-out on his own by 
running around the track. 


We understand that Coach Frank Young is perfectly willing to have 
recreational swimming in the new pool, but there are a couple of draw- 
backs. First, the only free time would be on Friday afternoons, as the pool 
is used almost constantly for teaching purposes and working-out by the 
swimming team. The other is, it would cost somebody roughly $10 an 
hour to provide for the necessary lifeguards and supervision. Maybe 
someone could look into this? 


This just about wraps up our first attempt at column writing, but we 
would appreciate hearing any comments, favorable or unfavorable. Also 
we will welcome anything you may have to offer for future columns. Ad- 
dress any correspondence to The Sportsment and bring it to the El Yanqui 
office in L-1. 
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